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NOTES 

How rapid a process journalism and modern book-making 
have become was evidenced by Frederick Palmer's "With Ku- 
roki in Manchuria" (Scribner's), which appeared in the early- 
winter. The narrative abruptly begins with the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Japan and Russia and the departure of the Rus- 
sian ambassador from Tokyo, tells of the passage of Kuroki's 
army to Korea, the crossing of the Yalu, the writer's observa- 
tions and experiences with the army in Manchuria until after the 
battle of Liaoyang. The book has all the freshness and many 
of the limitations of the journalist — for the papers were origi- 
nally sent to Collier ' s Weekly — and there is displayed a keen 
observation united with shrewd judgment. The Japanese char- 
acter, the way in which the natives and the people set about do- 
ing things, their scientific skill and readiness, their precautions, 
their quietness, their perennial good-nature, their perseverance, 
their mastery, are emphasized and have but been confirmed by 
the events around Port Arthur and Mukden. While others were 
pining for sensations and complaining of hindrances set in their 
way, because they were not aware of Japanese intentions and 
could not forecast the details of far-reaching plans, Mr. Palmer 
found a plenty to see and to say merely in observing the people 
and the army. The spirit of the volume is well characterized 
by its dedication : "To the Japanese infantry, smiling, brave, 
tireless ; and no less to the daring gunners who dragged their 
guns close to the enemy's line over night, this book written by 
one who was with you for five months in the field is admiringly 
dedicated." The illustrations, which bring the scenes of the 
war very near to us — we seem almost to recognize some of the 
faces — are from photographs by James H. Hare. Three maps 
show the actions on the Yalu and around Liaoyang and the 
routes of march and principal engagements of the four Japanese 
armies. 

Until about the year i860, Vienna was a mediaeval city with 
fortifications and bastions surrounding it. Then it was sudden- 
ly modernized under the Austrian Emperor, Franz Josef I, and 
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became with its magnificent boulevards, its new buildings, its 
elaborate system of modern transit, — not to mention other marks 
of urban development, — one of the most modern of European 
capitals. Nevertheless much of the old mediaeval charm re- 
mains, and the city is "rich in all its centuries of incident" on 
its historical side. Yet Vienna has been hitherto strangely over- 
looked by those writers who have given special attention to the 
description of cities. In "Imperial Vienna" (John Lane), A. 
S. Levetus gives us "An account of its History, Traditions and 
Arts;" and Erwin Puchinger furnishes more than one hundred 
and fifty full-page illustrations from sketches in charcoal, pencil, 
pen and ink and wash drawings. Both author and artist enjoy- 
ed exceptional advantages from the invitation of the Emperor to 
visit the Hofburg and other palaces for purposes of observation 
and sketching. So full is the book of pictures that it might be 
mistaken at first glance for an album of views. But the text of 
Mr. Levetus would by itself be a complete exposition of every 
phase of life in a beautiful city, — its religious and court cere- 
monies, its musical and art interests, its literature and its social 
pleasures. 



The ancient epics of the Germanic folk, belonging to the 
childhood of the race, still retain their hold upon the imagina- 
tions of their descendants. The Scandinavian or Northern ver- 
sion of the Siegfried story, which possesses many features of its 
oldest form, has been told so often — one thinks at once of 
Wagner's tetralogy — that the popular form which the story took 
in more Southern Germany about 1 200 has been, at least by 
English students, less considered. The version of the legend 
best known to English literature is "Sigurd the Volsung" by 
the poet William Morris, the translator of Homer's "Odyssey," 
Virgil's "^Eneid" and the Anglo-Saxon "Beowulf." In "The 
Nibelungenlied, Translated into Rhymed English Verse in the 
Metre of the Original" (Henry Holt & Co.), Professor G. H. 
Needier of the University College, Toronto — a former pupil of 
Professor Zarncke of Leipzig, the well-known editor and com- 
mentator of the poem in the original — places a specially accu- 
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rate version of the mediaeval form easily within reach of the Eng- 
lish reader. The need of a new version, in the translator's view, 
is that none previously done reproduces the exact metrical form 
of the original ; viz., stanzas of four lines rhyming a a b b, the 
first couplet with feminine and the second with masculine end- 
ings, also each of the first three lines having six accents while 
the fourth has an added seventh accent, i. e. has four, instead of 
three, accents in the closing half line. The translator has note- 
worthy faithfulness, and the metrical form is one that English 
verse seems easily capable of reproducing. That it may lack 
distinction is perhaps unavoidable from the inherent naivete of 
the original which the translator retains with remarkable success. 
The poem is a long one of thirty-nine "adventures," and like all 
poems of its class contains both mythical and historical elements 
mingled. It is particularly valuable for the side lights it casts 
upon the thought and culture of the people who produced it. 
A long introduction gives the historical background and explains 
the origin and the stages in the growth of the poem itself. 



A series of literary classics in handy form published by the 
Crowells are very pleasing in both appearance and content. 
Five late volumes are: "Bell's Songs from the Dramatists," 
with Introdction by Brander Matthews and an appendix con- 
taining later songs; Sheridan's Comedies — "The Rivals" and 
"The School for Scandal" — also edited by Brander Matthews 
and dedicated to Austin Dobson as "a poet with the gift of 
comedy;" "The Essays of Joseph Addison," with an Introduc- 
tion by Hamilton Wright Mabie; "The Letters of Lord Ches- 
terfield to his Son and his Godson," edited by Charles Welsh; 
and "The Hundred Best English Poems," selected by Adam 
L. Gowans. This last attracts at once by the very challenge 
of its title, and the editor fully conscious of this explains: "I 
can claim no more than that my attempt to realize this title is 
an honest one." No poem by a living writer is included and 
none by an American. It is of some interest to observe the 
distribution of the one hundred selections : Shakespeare has fif- 
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teen ; Shelley nine ; Burns, Wordsworth and Keats, seven each ; 
Tennyson, six ; Milton and Browning, five each ; Byron, four ; 
Hood, three ; Herrick, Waller and Henley, two each ; while 
twenty-five poets and one anonymous writer have one each. 
It is a good sign to see the classics of literature in Pocket 
Editions ; it argues familiarity with the best, and that surely 
brings a better taste and culture. 



Three other booklets of the Crowells are quite different, but 
as closely related in themselves by their special character. These 
are "Stories of King Arthur and his Knights," adapted from 
Malory's "Morte d' Arthur" by U. Waldo Cutler; "Stories of 
Robin Hood and his Merry Outlaws" by J. Walker McSpadden; 
and "Synopses of Dickens's Novels" by J. Walker McSpadden. 
The Arthur volume is embellished with illustrations from pho- 
tographs of the Arthur country : the cliffs of Tintagell in Corn- 
wall, the Winchester Cathedral and Old Gate ; Stonehenge, and 
the Ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. The " Robin Hood " was a 
more original and a somewhat harder task. It takes the old 
tales in rhyme — the numerous Robin Hood ballads — and 
seeking to preserve the spirit of the old songs and their main 
situations weaves a story in continuous prose. Each chapter is 
happily preceded by a bit of illustrative ballad. "The Synop- 
ses of Dickens's Novels" was the result of a similar piece of 
work done by the author on Shakespeare's plays. This is not 
the first book on the subject, though it is an entirely independ- 
ent one. There is a chronological list of Dickens's published 
volumes, the date of the appearance of each novel, the cast of 
characters and the argument of the story. The index enables 
us to see the vast wealth of Dickens's creative imagination, the 
total number of characters created mounting into the hundreds. 



Mr. Tudor Jenks has introduced a series of "Lives of Great 
Writers" with two small volumes, "In the Days of Chaucer: the 
Story of his Life and Times," and "In the Days of Shakespeare" 
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(A. S. Barnes & Co., New York). They are intended as popu- 
lar introductions of their subjects and are to be judged as such. 
The Chaucer volume seems to be the more successful of the 
two, partly because of the inherent romantic interest in Chau- 
cer's time and partly because of the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties always attaching to Shakespeare. The life of Chaucer gives 
the opportunity for a picturesque description of England and 
English manners in the fourteenth century. To each volume is 
appended a brief Bibliography, a chronological table of the 
poet's life and work, and an index. 



Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co's. Belles Lettres series is more 
than fulfilling its expectations in putting forth scholarly edi- 
tions in a cheap attractive form. Section I., on English litera- 
ture in the Anglo-Saxon period, contains Professor Bright's 
"Gospel of St. Matthew" and "Gospel of St. John" in West 
Saxon. They are companions of the "Gospel of St. Luke" pub- 
lished by the same editor some years ago, and are warmly dedi- 
cated to Professor Bright's colleague at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Dr. Gildersleeve — the Anglo-Saxon scholar of our coun- 
try to its Greek scholar. 

The series on the Drama began admirably in both scholarly 
spirit and literary appreciation with Professor Schelling's edi- 
tion of two plays by Ben Jonson and Mr. Austin Dobson's edi- 
tion of Goldsmith's two plays — two happily chosen enthusiasms. 
The series is continued now by Professor Arlo Bates's edition 
of Browning's plays — "A Blot in 'Scutcheon," "Colombe's 
Birthday," "A Soul's Tragedy" and "InaBalcony" — andby Pro- 
fessor Sampson's Webster. The latter is an unusually delicate 
and fine piece of work. The readers of the Sewanee will recall 
a paper not mentioned in the Bibliography, Mr. C. M. Hamil- 
ton's "The Duchess of Malfi as a Tragedy-of-Blood." Browning 
is essentially a dramatic poet, while we hardly think of him as a 
dramatist any more than Tennyson or our American Longfellow. 
But in a series admitting Byron and Shelley all these might well 
be included. In the Browning Bibliography there is a curious 
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confusion between "Symons" and "Symonds" and Mr. Chester- 
ton's "Browning" in the English Men of Letters series is not 
cited. 

Professor George has long been known as an enthusiastic 
Lakist and we have before had occasion to comment on his 
Wordsworth and Coleridge volumes. The present "Select Poems 
of Coleridge" is but the former 1902 volume, mention of which 
was made at the time, uniformly bound with the rest of the series. 



Under the caption "Forms of Public Address" (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York) one would hardly look for as delightful a book 
as Professor George P. Baker of Harvard has given us. The 
title might lead one to suspect lurking behind it some obscure — 
if Professor Baker could be obscure — certainly abstruse and (to all 
but teachers of rhetoric and specialists) recondite details of rhe- 
torical form. Not at all. It is a helpful and unusually interest- 
ing book of selections and ought to engage the attention of any 
teacher and intelligent class. There are some sixty specimens, 
on the whole happily chosen. The list includes private letters 
and open letters, editorials, eulogies and commemorative ad- 
dresses and dedications, addresses of welcome and farewell, in- 
augurals and speeches on academic occasions, addresses on so- 
cial questions, legislative and political questions, and five after- 
dinner speeches. Truly, a full bill-of-fare! 

One doesn't quite see why Mr. Stephens's speech on Secession 
should be virtually the only one to represent the Southern 
States, a section rather prone to "forms of public address." This 
speech does represent the South; only there have been other in- 
terests among Southern statesmen and thinkers as well and there 
have been some Southern statesmen and thinkers. The inclusion 
of Booker T. Washington's Atlanta speech is entirely just. The 
oldest and most historic specimen is Johnson's letter to the Earl 
of Chesterfield on the subject of his Dictionary. Zola's "I Ac- 
cuse" letter; President Roosevelt's memorandum on the appeal 
of Admiral Schley; Conkling's nomination of General Grant and 
Blaine's commemoration ofGarfield; Lincoln's Gettysburg address 
and two inaugurals ; speeches of Wendell Phillips and George 
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William Curtis are other instances of most varied forms and 
subject-matter. President Eliot of Harvard, an unusually ef- 
fective speaker, is quoted twice. The after-dinner speeches in- 
cline too far to Harvard occasions, something perhaps natural in 
a Harvard professor who remembered having heard them. 

A new number in the series of "Literary Lives," under the 
general editorship of Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, is Mr. W. Hale 
White's "John Bunyan," (Scribner's). Other volumes in the 
series treat Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Newman, Coventry Pat- 
more, Charlotte Bronte, R. H. Hutton, Hazlitt and Goethe. 
The strong face of Bunyan, which serves as frontispiece, is from 
the portrait by Robert White in the British Museum. The 
opening chapter contains an outline of Bunyan's life based upon 
his "Grace Abounding," regarded as intimately autobiographi- 
cal. There follows a vivid presentation of Bunyan as preacher, 
whereupon each of the chief works, the "Pilgrim's Progress," 
the "Life and Death of Mr. Badman," and "The Holy War," 
is considered in detail, the volume concluding with reflections 
on Bunyan and Puritanism. Acknowledgements are made to 
previous works — pre-eminently Dr. Brown's biography and also 
Froude's. That which is here new is the conciseness and the 
interpretation. The emphasis is laid upon Bunyan's essential 
humanity. His success — and he still demands reading and 
study — was due not to the fact that he was a Puritan or a theo- 
logian or a preacher, but because he was essentially and in- 
tensely human. And this humanness carried with it, as it always 
carries, the literary quality. Bunyan clothed even theology with 
human feeling and passion ; and this accounts for his marvellous 
eloquence and power over the hearts and minds of men, a power 
not yet relaxed. The illustrations, now usual with every modern 
book, are made from photographs of places in Bedford and 
Elstow associated with Bunyan's life. 

The opportunities accorded to missionaries among peoples in 
savagery or barbarism, for studying the social organization, the 
folk lore and other institutions of these primitive peoples, and 
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thus contributing to our store of knowledge of ethnology and 
anthropology, are unfortunately rarely embraced. The aim of 
the missionary is to improve the condition of the people to 
whom he is sent ; to lift them up from heathen superstition into 
the light of Christianity; to accelerate their progress toward 
civilization. Some day perhaps it will be discovered that the 
missionary will be best equipped for his work who is best ac- 
quainted with the ethnic conditions of the people to whom he is 
sent. If any are now being thus prepared for missionary work, 
they will be greatly aided by the record of Rev. Dr. Nassau's 
" Forty Years' Observations of Native Customs and Supersti- 
tions" in West Africa. In the midst of these long years of 
service as a Presbyterian missionary in the Gabun District of 
Kongo-Francaise, the Reverend Robert Hamill Nassau, M.D., 
S.T.D., has collated a mass of material and has prepared a 
number of essays upon subjects connected with the negroes of 
the West Coast of Africa. Some of these essays were read at 
Missionary Board meetings in this country ; some were published 
in bulletins of the American Geographical Society ; and one was 
lent to Miss Mary H. Kingsley to aid in the preparation of 
her "Travels in West Africa." And now by the action of the 
Board of Missions, Dr. Nassau has been permitted to collect his 
notes, rearrange therewith the bulletins already published by the 
Geographical Society, and cast the whole in the form of a book 
on " Fetichism in West Africa," (Chas. Scribner's Sons ). The 
chapter on the Constitution of Native African Society, the chap- 
ters on the native religions, and on Fetichism in its varied 
aspects of philosophy, worship, government, and " medicine," 
and finally the two groups of folk tales presented, are all valua- 
ble contributions to our knowledge of a primitive people. Inci- 
dentally the book gives us the origin of the voodooism practiced 
in America and of the delightful tales of Uncle Remus. The 
illustrations (a map and several photographic reproductions) 
contribute to our geographical knowledge. 



"The Splendor of the Human Body," (Longmans, Green & 
Co.), is the appropriate tide of a series of addresses by Bishop 
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Brent on the "Order," "Magnitude," "Divinity," "Sanctity" 
and "Glory" of the human body. The book is dedicated to 
the boys of Groton School. While we can imagine no subject 
concerning which boys need more reverent and careful instruc- 
tion than this which the Bishop has chosen, we cannot but think 
his treatment is a little too theological and vague for the average 
Grammar School boy. In our opinion his book is much better 
suited to the comprehension of College men and of those who 
have studied, as the Bishop evidently has done, the latest results 
of science as they affect the development and perfection of the 
body. The Bishop very properly aims to awaken reverence for 
the body by first showing that it is the result of a process of 
physical revolution — the greatest and most wonderful of all 
God's handiwork. From this vantage ground, he passes on to 
show that the perfection and glory of the body is not finally 
reached until it is taken into union with God in Christ. The 
Incarnation, therefore, is the supreme revelation of the divinity 
of the body. The last chapter, which is by far the most practical 
and plain-spoken in the book, contains some valuable advice to 
parents and guardians who have the care of young boys. "Not 
words of warning and mystery" are what is needed, says the 
Bishop, " but words of inspiration and frank instruction are what 
will fire the boyish mind with jealous self-respect, youth's best 
armor." 



The Bishop of York has collected and edited from the writings 
of Alexander Knox five treatises on the two leading sacraments 
of the Church — two essays on Baptism and three on the Holy 
Communion. The volume bears the title "The Grace of Sacra- 
ments, being treatises on Baptism and the Eucharist by Alexan- 
der Knox" (Longmans, Green, & Co., New York). Knox was 
a prominent layman of the Church of England who lived in Ire- 
land the latter part of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth. He was a friend and correspondent of John 
Wesley and was deeply influenced by Wesley in developing a 
life of personal piety. His writings were largely letters to 
friends, but were really essays or treatises on theological topics 
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in which he was deeply interested. After his death were pub- 
lished four volumes of "The Remains of Alexander Knox," and 
they have never been republished. The Archbishop has found 
them in his own experience so helpful that he feels that this new 
edition of certain selections is deserved both for their theologi- 
cal content and for their literary style. 



Four dainty volumes for the young have been issued by 
Longmans, Green & Co., making the first of a series of "Simple 
Guides to Christian Knowledge," edited by Florence Robinson, 
formerly of St. Hilda's Hall, Oxford. There are children's 
books a plenty in other departments of literature, and so, why 
not here? — thinks the editor. They are attractive booklets, 
each volume having several illustrations, often in color, as seems 
necessary with all book-making now-a-days. The choice here 
is to be specially commended. "The Story of Our Lord's Life" 
by Maud Montgomery, is provided with eight colored reproduc- 
tions from water-color drawings after the frescoes by Gaudenzio 
Ferrari in the Chapel of Mont de Varallo, Piedmont. "The 
Early Story of Israel" by Evelyn Thomas, takes its illustrations 
from Holman Hunt, Millais, Watts, Rembrandt and Michael 
Angelo. "The Teaching of the Catechism" by Beatrice Ward, 
shows a Madonna by Murillo, the Litchfield Cathedral, St. Paul's 
Choir, and representations of windows with designs by Watts. 
The illustrations in "The Work of the Prophets" by Rose Selfe, 
reproduce the strong conceptions of Isaiah, Malachi, Daniel and 
Zechariah by Frederick Shields, in the Chapel of the Ascension, 
London; Watts's "The People which Sit in Darkness;" the "Joel" 
of Michael Angelo, from the Sistine Chapel in Rome ; and Raph- 
ael's "Vision of Ezekiel" from the Pitti Palace in Florence. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. also publish two additional 
volumes of the "Handbooks of the Clergy," edited by Arthur 
W. Robinson: "Charitable Relief" by Clement F. Rogers, and 
"Elementary Schools" by W. Foley Norris. The need of in- 
struction and of system in all social work for both town and 
country, and the confused relations of education with both 
Church and State, are entire justification for both volumes. 
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A school book, noteworthy in its clearness and judgment as 
well as by its many well selected illustrations, is the "School 
History of the United States" (Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York), by Dr. Henry A. White, sometime Professor of History 
in Washington and Lee University. It looks teachable for the 
younger ones and is attractive to "grown ups." 



We are in receipt of the first two volumes of the Colonial 
Records of Georgia edited by Allen D. Candler under the aus- 
pices of the Georgia Legislature (Geo. W. Harrison, State 
Printer, Atlanta). North Carolina has already published her 
colonial records; the records of some of the oldest eastern coun- 
ties in Virginia are appearing among the publications of Messrs. 
Fox, Duffield, & Co., of New York. Further, South Carolina, 
Alabama and Mississippi are all active. The historical import- 
ance of its early record to every State is now universally recog- 
nized, and it is pathetic how much has been permitted every- 
where to become lost In the case of Georgia, certain records 
painfully copied from originals in England nearly seventy years 
ago, were lent freely about the State and at last were borrowed 
by a college professor whose house naturally burned down and, 
of course, the records with it One advantage in having waited 
so long is that, even with actually less material, to-day more sci- 
entifically correct historical principles can be applied and the 
work be thus better done for all time. The spelling of the pres- 
ent text is modern apart from obvious abbreviations of titles. 
There is needed badly a table of contents — of the chief divi- 
sions and headings — even if not an index of important matters. 



The report of the Librarian of Congress for the year ending 
June, 1904 (Government Printing Office, Washington) is no 
mere formal document, but contains much that is both interest- 
ing and extremely valuable. The selection of a thoroughly 
trained librarian in the person of Mr. Herbert Putnam for this 
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important position was a great boon to the nation. This Libra- 
ry has already completely altered our conception of the city of 
Washington. It is not only a place to visit for its public build- 
ings, its parks, and its streets, for its political importance as the 
seat of the national Government and its social prestige, for the 
place where offices are to be distributed and all sorts of meas- 
ures to be abetted or opposed ; but in less than a decade it has 
become a most serious place for research and investigation and 
study and writing and work. Such a change can a great Libra- 
ry alone bring at once upon a city or an institution, imparting a 
new character to it. For similar revolutions, one may take the 
new developments at Columbia, Yale, and Princeton, the 
central commanding position of the Library on the campus of 
prevailingly scientific institutions like Cornell and Pennsylvania, 
and the case of a State University like Wisconsin. The Boston 
Public and Harvard Libraries have long given the community 
surrounding them a definite character. 

One very natural result is that the Library at Washington is 
becoming the training spot for librarians over the country. Two 
who have lately been sent out and are revolutionizing the libra- 
ry idea in their respective States are the librarians of the Vir- 
ginia State Library at Richmond and of the University of Texas. 
Many notable accessions have been made to the Library at 
Washington among the 1 50,000 volumes, pamphlets, and manu- 
scripts that have been added within the past year: the Hattala 
collection in Slavic Philology, the Weber collection on San- 
skrit, many additions to the files of the government publications, 
etc. Among important manuscripts are the papers of Martin 
Van Buren, Elihu B. Washburne, Chancellor James Kent, 
William Thornton, designer of the Capitol, John M. Clayton, 
and others. Those of special importance to students of the his- 
tory of the Southern States are the papers of James K. Polk 
and Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, ninety letters of Duff 
Green of Georgia, and papers of Governors Pickens and Bonham 
of South Carolina relating to the Confederacy. 



